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INTRODUCTION 


Planning  helps  a community  become  more  attractive  as  a 
place  to  work  and  live.  Effective  planning  can  also  help  prevent 
past  development  errors  from  recurring  in  the  future,  can  insure 
greater  efficiency  in  municipal  operations  and  help  maintain 
property  values.  Every  individual  or  group  plans  their  future 
to  some  extent.  Govermental  units  must  plan  too.  Planning  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  wisest  use  of  the  community's  resources. 
Governments  have  always  done  limited  planning.  However  a compre- 
hensive approach  to  planning  is  a new  phenomenon.  This  comprehensive 
approach,  called  the  "planning  process"  generally  consists  of  the 
following  basic  procedure: 

1.  A survey  of  trends  and  existing  conditions  with 
respect  to  population,  economy,  transportation 
and  other  elements  pertaining  to  the  community. 

2.  An  analysis  of  facts  and  identification  of 
problems  and  potentials. 

3.  A synthesis  of  what  are  desired  goals  and 
objectives. 

4.  A plan  which  is  a graphic  presentation  of 
proposed  development  designed  to  achieved  goals 
and  objectives. 

5.  Plan  for  implementation  of  plan  proposals. 

6.  Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  programs. 

The  town  of  Franklinton  became  involved  in  planning  in 
June,  1973.  The  town  contracted  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources  for  assistance  in  preparing  implementing  a 
program  for  community  improvement.  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
allow  towns  and  cities  to  create  planning  boards  to  perform  the 
following  duties: 


1.  Make  studies  of  the  area  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  surrounding  areas; 

2.  Determine  objectives  to  be  sought  in  the  development 
of  study  area; 

3.  Prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  achieving  these  objectives 

4.  Develop  and  recommend  policies,  ordinances,  adminis- 
trative procedures,  and  other  means  for  carrying  out 
plans  in  a coordination  and  efficient  manner; 

5.  Advise  the  coordinated  Town  Board  concerning  the  use 
and  amendment  of,  means  for  carrying  out  plans; 

6.  Exercise  any  functions  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  various  means  for  carrying  out  plans 
that  the  Town  Board  may  direct; 

7.  Perform  any  other  related  duties  that  the  council 
may  direct. 

In  1973-74  the  Franklinton  Planning  Board  was  reactivated 
and  began  work  on  a Land  Development  Plan.  The  basic  studies  were 
completed  and  reviewed  by  the  Planning  Board;  specific  problem 
areas  were  identified  and  these  problems  were  presented  to  citizens 
in  Franklinton  to  determine  citizen  input  on  the  town  needs.  After 
ascertaining  citizen  priorities,  the  Planning  Board  prepared  this 
Development  Plan  in  order  to  implement  objectives.  Franklinton 
plans  to  continue  its  efforts  in  1974-75  and  begin  to  develop  and 
recommend  policies  and  ordinances  regarding  zoning  and  annexation 
procedures . 

Planning  Area 

The  geographical  area  referred  to  throughout  this  report 
as  the  "Franklinton  planning  area"  includes  all  the  land  within 
the  incorporated  limits  and  within  a one  mile  area  in  any  direction 
from  the  town  limits.  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  grants 
to  towns  with  a population  of  less  than  10,000  people  the  power 
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to  regulate  development  (via  zoning,  subdivision  regulations, 
historic  districts,  open  space,  building  inspection,  minimum 
housing  standards,  and  community  appearance)  within  a defined  area 
extending  not  more  than  one  mile  beyond  its  limits.  The  purpose 
of  this  law  is  to  allow  municipalities  to  exercise  some  control 
over  development  that  is  immediately  outside  its  boundaries  yet 
will  have  a decided  impact  on  the  town.  The  one  mile  area  outside 
the  town  limits  is  referred  to  as  the  ’’extraterritorial  area". 

Regional  Setting 

The  town  of  Franklinton  is  located  in  Franklin  County. 
Franklin  County  is  bounded  by  Nash  County  on  the  east,  Wake  County 
on  the  south,  Granville  and  Vance  Counties  on  the  west  and  Warren 
County  on  the  north.  Franklinton  is  approximately  30  miles  from 
Raleigh  and  Durham;  Louisburg,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  County 
lies  approximately  10  miles  to  the  east. 

Franklinton  and  Franklin  County  are  members  of  Region 
"K"  which  is  one  of  17  such  multi-county  regions  established  by 
former  Govenor  Robert  Scott  in  May,  1970.  Other  counties  in  the 
region  are  Warren,  Granville,  Person  and  Vance.  Growth  and 
development  in  this  area  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Franklin  County,  according  to  Rural  Economic  Development 
Strategy,  Fiscal  Year  1974  by  the  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  is  one  of  the  most  economically  distressed 
counties  in  the  state.  The  criteria  measuring  the  degree  of 
economic  distress  in  this  report  are  substantial  unemployment 
(greater  than  6%),  below  average  manufacturing  wage  (10%  below  state 
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average)  below  average  per  capita  income  (10%  below  state  average), 
a decline  in  population  of  at  least  1%  and  greater  than  15%  of 
families  with  incomes  below  poverty.  These  distress  factors  are 
indicators  of  serious  problems  in  Franklin  County;  only  twelve 
other  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  equally  burdened  with  such 

serious  problems.  The  state  of  North  Carolina  has  pledged  its 
support  and  resources  to  these  communities  in  a Rural  Development 
Strategy.  However  the  state's  policy  emphasizes  local  leadership 
capability  and  requires  that  local  initiative  be  a prerequisite  to 
state  aid.  Planning  can  be  one  of  Franklinton ' s effective  tools 
to  reverse  past  trends  and  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
town  and  its  citizens. 
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POPULATION 


Many  important  municipal  decisions  about  future  land 
use  and  public  facilities  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  people  that  are  expected  to  be  living  in  the 
area  at  a given  time.  Future  residential  land  needs,  water  and 
sewer  needs,  schools  and  parks  are  a few  of  the  things  that  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  population  that  must  be  served.  Much  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  population  analysis  will  be  used 
as  a basis  for  subsequent  proposals  in  the  Land  Development  Plan. 

Current  Estimates 

It  is  assumed  that  the  1970  Census  population  of 
Franklinton,  1459,  is  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  population  in 
1973,  since  virtually  no  new  development  of  any  kind  has  occurred. 

The  population  of  the  planning  area  (Franklinton  and  its  one-mile 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction)  is  estimated  to  be  3473.  This 
figure  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  occupied  dwelling 
units  in  the  extraterritorial  area  (589)  by  the  average  population 
per  household  in  Franklinton  Township  (3.42),  and  adding  this  figure 

to  the  population  of  the  Town  of  Franklinton. 

Population  Characteristics 

All  data  for  this  portion  of  the  report  is  taken  from 
the  1970  and  earlier  census  reports.  Since  the  total  population 
for  Franklinton  has  not  changed  significantly  since  1970,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  1970  population  characteristic  data  are  still 
reasonably  accurate. 
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1.  Age-Sex  Composition 

The  population  of  Franklinton  and  Franklinton  Township 
by  age  and  sex  for  1970  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Since  this  information 
is  difficult  to  visualize,  it  has  also  been  presented  graphically 
as  a population  pyramid  in  Table  2.  For  comparison  purposes, 
similar  data  are  shown  for  Franklinton  Township,  Franklin  County 
and  North  Carolina. 


Table  1 
Age  Groups 


Franklinton 

Franklinton  Township 

Age  Group 

% 

Age  Group 

7c 

0-5  years 

6 . 5 % 

0-5  years 

8.77c 

5-14  years 

17. 17c 

5-14  years 

20.7% 

15-24  years 

15.37c 

15-24  years 

17.47c 

25-34  years 

9.97, 

25-34  years 

10.4% 

35-44  years 

1 1 . 17c 

35-44  years 

10.97c 

45-54  years 

13.07c 

45-54  years 

10.97c 

55-64  years 

13.67c 

55-64  years 

10.87c 

65+  years 

13.6% 

65+  years 

10.7% 

Franklin 

County 

North  Carolina 

Age  Group 

7o 

Age 

% 

0-5  years 

7 . 87, 

0-5 

87c 

5-14  years 

20.17o 

5-14 

207c 

15-24  years 

19. 07, 

15-24 

197, 

25-34  years 

10.67c 

25-34 

137, 

35.44  years 

10.67c 

35-44 

127c 

45-54  years 

1 1 . 37c 

45-54 

11% 

55-64  years 

10.37» 

55-64 

97» 

65+  years 

10.47c 

65+ 

87c 
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Table  2 


Population  by  Age  and  Sex,  1970,  Franklinton, 
- Franklin  Township,  Franklin 
County  and  North  Carolina 


Frankl inton 


Franklinton  Township 


_l L 


Franklin  County 


15  10  5 0 5 10  15 

MALE  FEMALE 

North  Carolina 


65+ 
55-64 
45-54 
35-44 
25-34 
15-24 
**  5-14 
0-5 


el: 


o 


C~ 


E. 


J L 


3 


J L 


15  10  5 0 5 10  15 

MALE  FEMALE 

In  comparison  with  the  age/sex  distribution  pyramids  for 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  those  for  Franklinton,  the  township 
and  the  county  do  not  reveal  usual  distribution  of  more  young 
people  than  elderly  people. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  age/sex  characteristics  in 
Franklinton  is  a "dependency''  ratio.  This  ratio  is  a comparison 
of  the  people  under  18  and  over  65  to  those  between  the  ages  of 


18-64.  The  ratio  measures  the  burden  placed  on  persons  normally 
in  the  working  population.  In  Franklinton  44.6%  of  the  population 
is  what  might  be  considered  non-working.  Thus  55.67c  of  the  popula- 
tion supports  44.6%.  This  ratio  is  quite  similar  to  Franklin 
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County  whose  nonworking  population  totals  45%;  but  varies  slightly 
from  the  states  which  is  42.7%«  Franklinton' s dependency  ratio 
is  not  high  but  has  a greater  percentage  of  elderly  people  than  do 
the  county  or  the  state;  13.3%  of  Franklinton ' s population  is  over 
the  age  of  64,  whereas  l0.47o  of  the  county's  and  8.17>  of  the  State's 
population  are  65  and  older. 

2.  Race 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  distribution  of  the  black 
population  within  political  units  has  not  fluctuated  greatly. 

Table  3 shows  trends  in  racial  composition  for  Franklinton  and 
other  political  units  during  1960  and  1970. 

Table  3 

Percent  Nonwhite  Population,  1960-1970,  Franklinton 

Franklinton  Franklinton  Township  Franklin  Co.  N.C. 

1960  11%  43.9%  44.4%  25.4% 

1970  14%  46.1%  41.8%  23.2% 

The  table  reveals  that  the  town  has  a relatively  small 
percentage  of  blacks,  especially  in  comparison  to  the  county  and 
the  state.  The  majority  of  Blacks  in  the  Franklinton  planning  area 
live  outside  the  town  limits.  Generally  throughout  the  state  the 
percentage  of  blacks  has  been  decreasing.  This  trend  is  typical 
for  the  south,  where  rural  populations  are  migrating  to  large 
industrial  cities. 

3.  Education 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  Franklinton,  census  statistics 
about  educational  achievement  are  not  available  for  the  town.  In 
order  to  get  some  understanding  of  general  characteristics  of 
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education,  this  study  made  use  of  census  figures  available  for 


Franklin  County. 


Table  4 illustrates  the  percentage  of  the  population  of 
adults  25  years  and  older  who  have  completed  given  numbers  of 
school  years.  A minority  of  the  Franklin  County  population  has 
not  attended  school  at  all.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  adult 
population  in  1970  completed  at  least  eight  years  of  school;  16.37, 
of  the  adults  over  25  graduated  from  high  school;  4.97o  attended 
college  while  4.37=  never  graduated.  In  comparison  the  educational 
achievement  level  for  the  state  was  considerably  higher.  The  primary 
reason  for  low  educational  achievement  in  Franklin  County  is  the 
high  drop  out  rate.  Less  than  207.  of  the  county  population 
graduated  from  high  school. 


Table  4 


Educational  Achievement,  Franklin  County  and  North  Carolina,  1970 


7.  population 
with  no 
schooling 

Fr 


7>population  with 
1-8  years  educa- 
tion 

cm 

tnklin  County 


7>  with  high 
school  diploma 

CZZZ3 

North  Carolina 


7o  with 

college  degree 
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Table  5 reveals  a comparison  of  the  i960  and  1970 
educational  level  statistics  for  Franklin  County.  Basically  the 
level  of  educational  attainment  has  not  changed  greatly  within 
the  last  10  years.  It  is  obvious  that  the  County  must  stress 
improvement  in  the  field  of  education. 


Table  5 

Educational  Achievement,  1960-1970 
Franklin  County 


1960 

1970 


1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 


No  schooling 

4.5  % 

JT% 


Education-grades 


College  degree 


1960  mu  % 

1970  i 2 . 3%  i 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  variation  within  segments 
of  the  Franklin  County  population.  For  instance,  females  are  more 
highly  educated  than  males;  while  the  median  number  of  school  years 
completed  by  males  was  8.6,  the  median  number  for  females  was  9.7 
years. 
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4.  Income 


Income  figures  also  are  not  available  for  Franklinton. 
However,  median  family  income  for  Franklin  County  was  $5,837.  In 
contrast  median  family  income  for  North  Carolina  was  $7,774  and 
for  the  United  States  $9,433.  The  comparison  of  the  three  govern- 
mental units  is  striking.  Franklin  County  is  far  below  either 
the  state  or  the  country  with  regard  to  median  income. 

In  1960  the  median  income  for  Franklin  County  was 
$3,491.  The  1970  income  figure  represents  a 6770  gain.  Median 
family  incomes  for  the  state  increased  967,  from  1960  to  1970  and 
12.3%  nationwide.  Thus  while  significant  strides  have  been  made 
in  Franklin  County  in  the  past  ten  years,  there  still  remains  a 
critical  gap. 

The  improving  trend  in  the  County  will  probably  continue 
with  the  increased  opportunity  for  industrial  employment  that  will 
accompany  the  Gulf  Atomic  Plant  in  Youngsville,  and  the  shift  from 
farming  employment. 

Table  6 indicates  the  percentage  distribution  within 
income  groups. 

Table  6 

Income  Distribution,  1970,  Franklin  County,  North  Carolina 
Franklin  County  North  Carolina 

0- $3 , 000  25%  14% 

$3,000-9,999  51%  51% 

$10,000  + 24%  34% 

This  table  further  substantiates  the  fact  that  Franklin  County 

needs  to  encourage  opportunities  for  improved  employment. 
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5.  Population  Projections 


This  report  has  discussed  the  growth  patterns  and  pop- 
ulation characteristics  in  both  Franklinton  and  Franklin  County. 
Based  on  this  information,  trends  can  be  established  and  projected 
into  the  future  to  provide  a picture  of  what  Franklinton* s future 
population  will  be  if  these  trends  continue.  There  are  inherent 
risks  in  making  population  forecasts.  Any  unexpected  turn  of 
events  for  instance,  a new  subdivision  or  a major  industrial 
plant  can  throw  off  the  projections.  Therefore  these  projections 
can  only  be  used  as  guides  and  goals  rather  than  factual  fore- 
telling. The  development  that  does  take  place  will  depend  largely 
on  the  commitments  made  by  private  investments  and  the  public 
community . 

Projections  based  on  Franklinton' s past  trends  for  the 
upcoming  three  decades  are  illustrated  for  the  town  as  determined 
by  the  arithmetic,  geometric,  and  least  squares  formulas  in 
Table  7.1 


■''The  arithmetic  projection  method  asserts  that  a given 
numerical  change  in  population  from  one  point  to  another  as 
exhibited  in  the  past  is  the  best  basis  for  extrapolating  the 
trend  into  the  future.  The  geometric  method  determines  future 
population  on  the  basis  of  extrapolating  the  past  percentage 
(thus  rate)  of  change  forward  in  time.  The  least- squares  method 
computes  a linear  equation  of  best  fit  for  past  populations  and 
permits  the  computation  of  future  population  from  the  equation. 
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Table  7 


Population  Projections  - Franklinton 


Franklinton 

Arithmetic 

Geometric 

Least  Squares 

1980 

1567 

1621 

1686 

1990 

1708 

47 

1791 

2000 

1780 

1834 

1897 

Franklinton 

Township 

1980 

5598 

5641 

5985 

1990 

5825 

5937 

6213 

2000 

5944 

6096 

6441 

Franklin  County 

1980 

27175 

27257 

30080 

1990 

27259 

27412 

20524 

2000 

26893 

27116 

30969 

The  accuracy  of  any  one  of  these  figures  (particularly 
those  applicable  to  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction)  is  dependent 
on  future  events  in  Franklinton.  With  a population  base  as  small 
as  Franklinton' s a 10  or  20  year  projection  is,  at  best,  a 
calculated  approximation.  A number  of  relatively  small  changes 
such  as  a new  industry,  annexation,  or  a new  subdivision  could 
drastically  affect  the  population  growth  in  Franklinton. 
Essentially,  the  low  projections  reflect  what  population  might  be 
if  local  citizens  should  decide  to  strictly  control  growth  or  to 
allow  the  town  to  develop  without  public  investment  and  invest- 
ment in  new  community  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high 
projections  assume  that  citizens  take  an  active  interest  in  making 
Franklinton  and  attractive  residential  and  industrial  location 
and  pursue  an  agressive  growth  policy. 
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Table  8 


Population  Projections,  1970-2000 
Franklinton  and  Franklin  County 


Franklinton 


High  Projection  (Least-Squares) 

Medium  Projection  (Geometric) 

Low  Projection  (Arithmetic) 


1970  1980  1990  2000 


Franklinton  Township 


6500 

6000 

5500 

5000 


31000 

30000 

29000 

28000 

27000 

26000 


Frankl inton ' s population  is  expected  to  increase  by  at 
least  77o  every  decade.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  current 
town  limits  will  remain  unchanged.  Should  annexations  occur, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  the  population  would  increase  accordingly. 
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6.  Growth  Determinants 

Determinants  of  growth  for  Franklinton  are  both  external 
and  internal.  External  determinants  include  general  economic 
conditions,  state  and  federal  policies,  regional  trends  and 
projects.  Internal  determinants  include  town  policies,  avail- 
ability of  water  and  sewer  utilities  and  the  general  attractiveness 
of  the  community  as  a place  to  live  and  work. 

Undoubtably  the  largest  external  growth  determinants 
facing  Franklinton  are  the  location  of  the  Gulf  Atomic  Nuclear- 
Fuel  Production  Plant  in  nearby  Youngsville  and  the  extension  of 
major  water  and  sewer  lines  in  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin  County. 
The  plant  itself  will  undoubtedly  generate  new  residential  devel- 
opment in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  and  will  create  new 
economic  opportunities  as  well  as  demands  for  additional  schools, 
shopping  facilties  and  roadways.  The  water  and  sewer  lines  that 
will  serve  Gulf  Atomic  will  be  of  sufficient  size  and  will  be 
capable  of  serving  a variety  of  other  existing  or  future  users. 
These  lines  have  been  tentatively  located  along  North  Carolina 
56  between  Louisburg  and  Franklinton.  Consequently  this  area 
will  have  great  potential  for  residential,  commercial  or  industrial 
development . 

Internal  growth  determinants  are  those  over  which  the 
town  has  a large  amount  of  control.  Public  municipal  control 
can  be  extremely  powerful  in  managing  growth  and  determining 
direction  the  town  will  follow.  Many  changes  regarding  town 
policies  have  been  recommended  in  this  report. 
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ECONOMY 


Regional  and  County  Influence 

The  future  of  Frankl inton ' s economic  well-being  clearly 
lies  with  development  that  occurs  in  the  region  and  Franklin 
County.  This  statement  is  true  since  small  communities  such  as 
Franklinton  are  economically  interdependent  upon  other  communities 
and  because  the  marketplace  for  employment  opportunities  in  today's 
world  is  regionwide  due  to  the  willingness  of  people  to  commute 
to  find  employment.  The  "energy  crisis"  may  have  an  impact  on 
commuting  patterns,  however. 

Since  Franklin  County  is  part  of  the  officially  designated 
Region  "K",  it  will  be  useful  to  maintain  this  as  the  regional 
study  area,  since  data  has  already  been  collected  for  this  area. 
Region  K is  composed  of  five  counties  in  northern  North  Carolina. 
These  counties,  - Franklin,  Granville,  Person,  Vance  and  Warren, 
have  traditionally  relied  on  agriculture  as  the  primary  economic 
pursuit.  Recently,  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  Region  K as 
in  the  entire  nation  has  decreased  in  some  areas  - for  instance 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  acres  of 

cropland  cultivated.  Nevertheless,  farm  income  has  increased  by 
20.2Yo  from  1960  to  1970  due  to  larger  farms,  mechanization,  and 
more  efficient  production.  Franklin  County  has  not  experienced 
all  these  trends.  Franklin  County  has  experienced  a slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms.  This  trend  is 
not  typical  for  the  state.  One  other  variation  between  trends  in 
Franklin  County  and  the  state  is  the  total  value  of  agricultural 
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products;  statewide  the  market  value  of  agricultural  products 
has  increased  between  1964  and  1969,  whereas  it  decreased  7.8%  in 
Franklin  County. 

The  decline  in  regional  agriculture  as  a primary  economic 
source  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  industrial  growth. 
Between  1963  and  1967  the  value  added  by  manufacture  in  the  region 
increased  by  32.5  percent.  This  figure  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
44.7  percent  increase  for  the  state  as  a whole.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  was  significant  variation  within  the  region: 
Vance  County  increased  in  terms  of  absolute  growth  at  the  fastest 
rate;  with  an  increase  of  73%;  Granville  had  the  smallest  increase 
of  17%,  Franklin  County  experienced  a 507o  increase  in  value  added 
by  manufacture.  These  figures  indicate  that  within  Franklin 
County  industrial  growth  it  is  becoming  a dominant  growth  factor. 
Nevertheless,  Henderson  is  still  the  dominant  manufacturing 
center  in  Region  K.  However,  in  terms  of  employees  Franklin  and 
Vance  Counties  have  led  the  way  in  expanding. 

Table  9 

Manufacturing  Value  Added  - Region  K 


(in  millions 

of  dollars) 

County 

1963 

1967 

7.  Change 

Franklin 

6.7 

10.1 

50% 

Granville 

12.9 

15.1 

17% 

Person 

13.0 

21.1 

62% 

Vance 

21.2 

36.7 

73% 

Warren 

3.1 

3.8 

2% 

Region 

56.9 

86.8 

52% 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census. 
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Retail  trade  in  the  region  is  also  centered  in 


Henderson.  According  to  the  1967  Census  of  Business,  there  are 
about  1,300  retail  trade  establishments  in  the  region,  with  253 
of  19%  of  these  located  in  Franklin  County.  Vance  County  has  the 
largest  number  of  retailing  establishments  - 340. 

In  terms  of  volume  in  retail  sales,  Vance  County  is 
also  the  leader.  Figures  compiled  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Tax  Research  indicate  that  during  1969-1970  retail  sales  in  Vance 
County  amounted  to  approximately  $69.4  million  which  was  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  regional  volume.  Franklin  County  was  not  parti- 
cularly active  in  retail  sales. 

Table  10 

Status  of  Retail  Establishment,  1967 
Number  of 

Retail  Establishments  Total  Sales  Average  Sale 

($1000)  ($1000) 


County 

Dollars 

% of  Region 

Franklin 

253 

$24,282 

17% 

$95.9 

Granville 

250 

$30,648 

21% 

122.6 

Person 

284 

$30,403 

21% 

107.1 

Vance 

346 

$45,017 

31% 

103.1 

Warren 

170 

$11,162 

7% 

65.7 

Region 

1303 

$141,512 

100% 

109 

The  future 

economic 

growth  picture 

for  Region  K 

looks  optimi: 

according  to  a Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates  report  Industrial 
Feasibility  Study. 

This  analysis  notes  that  growth  will  occur  particularly  in 
Vance  and  Warren  Counties  due  to  the  proposed  new  community  Soul 
City.  Franklin  County  too  can  expect  industrial  growth  will  be 
spurred  on  by  the  availability  on  water  and  sewer  services  generated 
by  the  Gulf  Atomic  Plant. 
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Labor  Force  and  Employment 


1.  Characteristics  and  Composition 

The  1970  Franklin  County  labor  force  was  composed  of 
6007  males  16  years  and  over,  and  4022  females  in  the  same  age 
bracket,  according  to  the  1970  Census  of  Population.  The  ratio  of 
males  to  females  (1  to  1.11)  is  slightly  lower  than  the  state 
ratio  1 to  1.08,  reflecting  the  high  percentage  of  working  females 
in  the  county. 

The  largest  segment  of  employment  in  1970  was  "manufac- 
turing”, accounting  for  34%  of  the  County's  total.  Agricultural 
employment  pattern  was  reversed  in  the  1960-70  decade.  In  1960 
agriculture  was  the  largest  employment  segment  with  39%,  of  the 
county  total  and  manufacturing  a distant  second  with  only  21%,. 
Franklin  County  compares  favorably  to  the  state's  33%,  total 
manufacturing  employment;  however,  the  county's  19%,  agricultural 
employment  was  considerably  higher  than  the  State's  4.9  percent, 
indicating  that  the  county's  economy  is  still  largely  agrarian. 


Table  11 

Industry  of  Employed  Persons  1960-1970 
Franklin  County 


Industry  Type 

1960% 

1970% 

Chang 

Agriculture 

39% 

14% 

- 

Professional  & related 
services 

6%, 

13% 

+ 

Manufacturing 

21% 

34% 

+ 

Durable  Goods 

(38%) 

(45%) 

+ 

Nondurable  goods 

(62%) 

(55%) 

- 

Transportation 

1% 

2% 

+ 
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Communications,  utilities  & 


sanitary  services 

1% 

1% 

• • • 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

13% 

16% 

+ 

Finance,  insurance,  business 
and  repair 

2% 

4% 

+ 

Public  Administration 

1% 

3% 

+ 

Construction 

5% 

5% 

• • i 

Other 

11% 

8% 

(-: 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 

As  a result  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  and  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  agriculture  median  family  income  increased 
by  160%  between  1960  and  1970.  The  increase  in  manufacturing  was 
in  the  durable  goods  employment;  since  durable  goods  manufacturing 
incomes  increased  more  significantly. 

Median  earnings  for  1959  and  1969  in  Franklin  County  are 
compared  in  Table  12;  in  Table  13  earnings  of  persons  for  selected 
population  groups  in  Franklin  County  and  the  State  are  listed. 


Table  12 

Median  Earnings  in  1959  and  1969  of  Persons  in 
Selected  Occupation  Groups,  Franklin  County 


Male  16+ 

Professional,  Managerial 
and  Kindred 

Craftsmen,  Foreman  and 
Kindred 

Operatives,  including 
transport 

Laborers,  except  farm 
Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 
Farm  Laborers 


1959 

1969 

% Change 

$1,646 

$4,286 

+160% 

3,927 

1— ^ 
h-> 

00 

+81% 

1,150 

5,503 

+378% 

2,989 

4,010 

+34% 

2,232 

2,875 

+28% 

592 

2,989 

+404% 

997 

1,914 

+91% 

1,333 

3,156 

+136% 

2,294 

4,032 

+75% 
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Females  16  + 
Clerical  and  Kindred 


Operatives,  including 

transport  2,164  3,155  +45% 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1970 

Table  13 

Median  Earnings  of  Persons  in  Selected  Occupation 
Groups,  1970:  Franklin  County  and  North  Carolina 


Franklin  County 

N.  C. 

Male  16+ 

$4,286 

$5,627 

Professional,  Managerial 
and  Kindred 

7,118 

8,831 

Craftsmen,  Foreman  & 

Kindred 

5,503 

6,128 

Operatives,  including 
transport 

4,010 

4,927 

Labores,  except  farm 

2,875 

3,406 

Farmers  & Farm  Managers 

2,989 

3,110 

Farm  Laborers 

1,914 

1,828 

F ema 1 e s , 16  + 

3,156 

3,413 

Clerical  and  Kindred 

4,032 

3,894 

Operatives,  including 
transport 

3,155 

3,524 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1970 

It  c an  be  seen  from  Table  13  that  earnings  for  similar 
occupations  in  Franklin  County  generally  lag  behind  state  figures 
in  every  category  listed  except  farm  labor  and  clerical.  This  is 
due  in  part  ot  the  rural  nature  of  Franklin  County. 

2.  Unemployment 

According  to  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Comis- 
sion the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Franklin  County  has  varied  from 

9 . 6%  in  1962  to  4.  770  in  1969  to  6.57o  in  1972.  These  figures  indi- 
cate an  annual  average  of  unemployment  in  Franklin  County.  The 
United  States  Census  of  population  found  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
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for  those  individuals  living  in  Franklin  County  was  1.9%.  The 
contrast  in  these  two  figures  seems  to  indicate  that  while  job 
opportunities  in  Franklin  County  are  not  too  desirable,  nevertheless 
residents  are  not  faced  with  an  overwhelming  problem  of  unemployment. 
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NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT 


Topography 

Franklin  County  is  in  the  Piedmont  Physiographic  region. 

The  topography  of  the  county  is  characterized  by  broad,  rolling  hills 
that  have  been  formed  by  dissection  of  an  uplifted  peneplain.  The 
relief  in  the  county  is  moderate,  generally  not  exceeding  100  feet 
per  mile  near  the  larger  streams.  Altitudes  range  from  near  500 
feet  above  mean  sea  level  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  to 
slightly  less  than  200  feet  in  the  eastern  part.  More  than  90% 
of  Franklin  County  is  drained  by  the  Tar  River  and  its  tributaries 
flow  in  a southeastern  direction  reflecting  the  general  southeastern 
slope  of  the  land  surface. 

Soils 

Soils  influence  almost  all  forms  of  development  of  the  land 
and  a knowledge  of  soil  types  is  important  for  planning  future  land 
use.  Map  1 is  a generalized  soil  map  that  illustrates  the  two  predom- 
inant soil  associations  (categories)  in  the  Franklinton  planning 
jurisdiction,  and  should  be  used  to  guide  sound  subdivision  layout, 
highway  location  and  park  and  open  space  systems.  Soils  can  have  a 
definite  impact  on  construction  for  a variety  of  reasons;  soils  that 
are  poorly  drained  collect  water  and  become  health  hazards  and 
unsuitable  construction  sites;  soils  with  poor  load  bearing  charac- 
teristics settle  after  a building  has  been  constructed  and  the 
foundations  and  walls  of  it  may  crack. 

Soils  in  the  Franklinton  planning  area  fall  into  two  broad 
categories  or  "assosications'.'  A brief  description  of  these  two 
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association  follows: 


1«  Wilkes  Association  - Gently  sloping  to  steep,  well  drained 
shallow  soils  with  little  or  no  subsoil  development.  Wilkes  soils 
make  up  only  57o  of  Franklin  County  and  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  Franklinton  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  The  Wilkes  Associ- 
ation soils  are  generally  not  suitable  for  virtually  any  type  of 
development.  They  have  poor  suitability  for  general  agriculture 
and  severe  limitations  for  septic  tank  usage  due  to  rock  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Soils  in  this  association  with  slopes  of 
between  2%-l07o  have  moderate  limitations  for  such  uses  as  homes, 
shops,  and  industries  due  to  the  shrink-swell  characteristic  of 
the  soils. 

2.  Cecil  Association  - Fortunately  the  predominant  soils  association 
in  the  Franklinton  planning  jurisdiction  is  not  so  severely  limited 
for  development  purposes.  The  Cecil  Association  soils  are  gently 
sloping  to  moderately  steep,  well  drained  soils  with  sandy  loam  to 
clay  loan  surfaces  over  firm  red  clay  soils.  Soils  in  this  assoc- 
iation make  up  approximately  207o  of  the  county  and  the  large  majority 
of  the  planning  jurisdiction  of  Franklinton.  Cecil  soils  are  good 
for  agriculture,  but  have  moderate  limitations  for  urban  development 
such  as  home-building  and  industrial  development  due  to  the  shrink- 
swell  potential.  In  addition,  the  soils  in  the  association  also  are 
moderately  limited  for  septic  tank  use  due  to  lack  of  permeability. 
Steep  slopes  are  also  problematic  for  development. 

Sewer  facilities  and  proper  engineering  procedures  can 
help  overcome  many  natural  soil  problems.  It  should  be  also  noted 
here  that  the  soil  associations  are  so  general  that  individual 
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association  follows: 


1 • Wilkes  Association  - Gently  sloping  to  steep,  well  drained 
shallow  soils  with  little  or  no  subsoil  development.  Wilkes  soils 
make  up  only  57o  of  Franklin  County  and  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  Frankl inton  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  The  Wilkes  Associ- 
ation soils  are  generally  not  suitable  for  virtually  any  type  of 
development.  They  have  poor  suitability  for  general  agriculture 
and  severe  limitations  for  septic  tank  usage  due  to  rock  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Soils  in  this  association  with  slopes  of 
between  27«-l07o  have  moderate  limitations  for  such  uses  as  homes, 
shops,  and  industries  due  to  the  shrink-swell  characteristic  of 
the  soils. 

2.  Cecil  Association  - Fortunately  the  predominant  soils  association 
in  the  Franklinton  planning  jurisdiction  is  not  so  severely  limited 
for  development  purposes.  The  Cecil  Association  soils  are  gently 
sloping  to  moderately  steep,  well  drained  soils  with  sandy  loam  to 
clay  loan  surfaces  over  firm  red  clay  soils.  Soils  in  this  assoc- 
iation make  up  approximately  207>  of  the  county  and  the  large  majority 
of  the  planning  jurisdiction  of  Franklinton.  Cecil  soils  are  good 
for  agriculture,  but  have  moderate  limitations  for  urban  development 
such  as  home-building  and  industrial  development  due  to  the  shrink- 
swell  potential.  In  addition,  the  soils  in  the  association  also  are 
moderately  limited  for  septic  tank  use  due  to  lack  of  permeability. 
Steep  slopes  are  also  problematic  for  development. 

Sewer  facilities  and  proper  engineering  procedures  can 
help  overcome  many  natural  soil  problems.  It  should  be  also  noted 
here  that  the  soil  associations  are  so  general  that  individual 
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lot  consideration  is  necessary  for  most  urban  uses  from  individual 
residential  construction  to  larger  projects.  Map  1 shows  the  loca 
tion  of  the  two  soil  associations  in  the  Franklinton  planning  area 

Geology  and  Ground  Water 

Quality  and  quantity  of  ground  water  are  directly  related 

to  the  underlying  geologic  structure.  Franklinton  is  in  an  area 
where  the  rocks  are  sufficiently  weathered  to  permit  construction 
of  domestic  wells  to  depths  of  up  to  60  feet.  Adequate  amounts 
of  water  for  domestic  use  can  generally  be  obtained  from  dug  or 
bored  wells.  Ground  water  sources  supply  most  domestic  users  of 
water  outside  the  town  limits  of  Franklinton. 

Climate 

Franklinton  has  a warm  humid  climate.  Average  monthly 
temperature  ranges  from  42  degrees  in  January  to  79  degrees  in 
July.  Rain  occurs  throughout  the  year  and  averages  46.9  inches 
per  year.  The  mild  climate  is  advantageous  to  development.  Out- 
door industries  such  as  construction  are  not  severely  hampered  by 
extreme  weather  conditions.  Long  springs  and  mild  falls  reduce 
the  need  for  mechanical  heating  and  cooling;  work  days  lost 
because  of  snow  are  few.  The  average  length  of  freeze  - free 
growing  season  is  approximately  200  days. 
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CURRENT  LAND  USE 


The  existing  land  use  map  presented  on  the  previous  page  is 
an  extremely  important  tool  for  land  use  planners  and  town  officials. 
Map  2 - the  existing  land  use  plan  indicates  the  existing  pattern  of 
development  in  the  Franklinton  planning  area.  The  map  indicates 
problems- — for  instance,  with  street  and  lot  layout  and  past  develop- 
ment trends  and  patterns.  Since  these  land  uses  do  not  substantially 
change,  either  in  character  or  distribution,  they  should  be  noted 
and  recognised  as  a highly  important  consideration  in  the  development 
of  a plan  for  the  future.  For  example,  town  officials  should  recognize 
that  the  character  of  surrounding  land  uses  is  a most  important 
determinant  of  market  worth  of  real  estate;  since  one  goal  of  town 
planning  is  the  stabilisation  of  property  values,  this  fact  alone  makes 
existing  land  use  an  important  determinant  in  the  selection  of  new 
sites,  whether  for  residences,  industry  or  commercial  use. 

For  simplification,  the  land  use  information  for  Franklinton 
has  been  classified  according  to  relatively  homogeneous  groupings  of 
land  use  types.  The  classification  system  used  here  is  derived 
Standard  Land  Use  Coding  Manual  and  utilizes  eight  basic  land  use 
types,  which  are: 

1)  Residential 

2)  Manufacturing 

3)  Transportation,  communication  and  utilities 

4)  Trade 
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Hi  RESIDENTIAL 
TRADE 

MANUFACTURING 
■■1  SERVICES 

■■I  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  a UTILITIES 
CULTURAL,  ENTERTAINMENT,  8 RECREATION 


FRANKLINTON  N.C. 

k 


VACANT  OR  UNDEVELOPED 


5)  Services 

6)  Cultural,  entertainment  and  recreational 

7)  Resource  production  and  extraction 

8)  Undeveloped  land  and  water  areas 

Land  uses  in  Franklinton  were  inventoried  by  actual 
feld  inspection  by  the  staff  of  the  Divison  of  Community  Services, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  in 
August  of  1973.  Following  this  survey,  the  uses  identified  in  the 
field  were  categorized  according  to  the  system  described  above. 
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Residential  Land  Use 


Residential  land  uses  constitute  the  single  largest  use 
of  land  in  Franklinton  (172  acres  or  74%)  and  in  the  planning  area 
(301  acres  or  83%).  The  majority  of  dwelling  units  are  single 
family  homes,  with  a few  duplexes  located  throughout  the  town. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a town  ordinance  prohibiting  mobile 
homes  in  the  city  limits,  there  are  several  both  within  the  city 
and  in  the  extraterritorial  area.  A total  of  120  mobile  homes  were 
counted  in  the  planning  area,  33  of  which  were  inside  the  town 
limits.  Much  of  the  land  within  the  city  limits  has  been  developed 
for  residential  use;  development  patterns  have  been  fairly  compact. 
Older  housing  surrounds  the  central  business  district.  Though  the 
majority  of  these  houses  are  in  standard  condition,  there  are  others 
that  are  either  deteriorating  or  dilapidated.  New  housing  is  located 
primarily  in  the  northeastern  quadrant  of  town,  new  housing  has  also 
been  constructed  outside  the  city  limits  in  subdivisions  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  town  limits.  Most  substandard  housing  is 
located  outside  the  city  limits  in  black  developments.  Within  the 
town  limits  there  is  no  one  particular  area  with  a concentration 
of  poor  housing;  instead  deteriorated  and  dilapidated  housing  is 
scattered  throughout  the  town. 

The  layout  of  lots  appears  to  be  basically  good.  Within 
the  town,  the  majority  of  lots  are  developed  and  those  that  are  not 
are  of  sufficient  size,  on  the  whole,  to  develop  for  residential 
property.  However,  there  are  some  very  tiny  and  virtually  unusable 
lots  as  well  as  lots  that  are  "landlocked".  The  adoption  of  subdi- 
vision regulations  would  prevent  future  lots  from  being  unusable 
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and  from  not  having  access  to  public  streets. 

1.  Housing  Conditions 

Although  a great  majority  of  the  housing  in  the  entire 
planning  jurisdiction  is  classified  as  "standard",  the  general 
housing  picture  for  Franklinton  is  not  bright.  The  standard 
housing  stock  in  Franklinton  is  old;  very  little  new  construction 
has  occurred,  particularly  within  the  city  limits.  A few  small 
new  subdivisions  have  been  developed  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  planning  area.  Approxiamtely  11.5%  of  the  housing  in 
town  and  8%  in  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  are  classified 
as  deteriorating;  6%  in  town  were  classified  as  dilapidated  and 
12%  out  of  town  dilapidated.  Housing  conditions  are  tabulated  in 
Table  15  and  shown  on  Map  3.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
housing  survey  was  only  a visual  survey  of  external  conditions. 

No  in-person  evaluation  was  made  for  overcrowded  conditions, 
proper  ventilation,  running  water,  bath  facilities,  or  toilet 
facilities . 

Substandard  housing  is  not  concentrated  in  any  particular 
section  of  Franklinton;  in  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  the 
largest  substandard  concentrations  are  to  the  south  of  town  along 
and  off  of  1-A  and  to  the  north  of  U.S.  1. 
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Table  14 


HOUSING  CONDI TIONS-MARCH,  1974- TOWN  OF  FRANKLIN TON 


AND  ITS  PLANNING  AREA 

Plann- 


Condition 

Number  of 

S tructures 

Inside 

% 

Inside 

Number  of 
Structures 
Outside 

% 

Outside 

ing 

Area 

Total 

% 

of 

Total 

2 

Sound 

378 

83% 

473 

80% 

851 

81% 

Deteriorating^ 

52 

11% 

46 

8% 

98 

9 

Dilapidated 

28 

6% 

70 

12% 

98 

9 

Total 

458 

589 

1,047 

Source:  Field  survey  conducted  March  1974. 


There  are  513  housing  units  in  Franklinton.  The  1970 
Census  of  Housing  indicates  that  87%  (445  units)  of  Franklinton' s housing 
stock  are  single  family.  Ten  percent  of  the  housing  lacks  some  or 
all  plumbing  facilities.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  units  are 
owner-occupied;  thirty-two  percent  are  renter  occupied.  The  median 
value  of  owner-occupied  housing  in  Franklinton  is  $9,300.  The 
median  rent  in  town  is  $46  per  month.  There  is  a very  low  vacancy 
rate.  Table  16  illustrates  the  comparison  between  housing  figures 
for  Franklinton  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


2 

Sound-No  visible  defects,  or  only  slight  defects 
normally  corrected  during  regular  maintenance. 

■^Deter iorating-One  or  more  defects  which  require  more 
than  "normal"  maintenance,  such  as  missing  shingles,  sagging 
porch,  etc. 

4 

Dilapiadated-Severe  structural  defects  which  render 
the  dwellings  uneconomically  repairable.  Does  not  provide 
safe  and  adequate  shelter. 
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TABLE  15 


HOUSING  STATISTICS,  1970 


FRANKLINTON  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Franklinton 

North  Carolina 

Number 

of  % of 

Number  of 

% of 

housing 

housing 

housing 

housing 

units 

units 

units 

units 

Total  housing  units 

513 

100% 

1,618, 103 

100% 

Lacking  some  or  all 

51 

10% 

252,319 

16% 

plumbing  facilities 

Owner  - occ.  units 

324 

63% 

987,290 

59% 

Median  value  of  owner- 

$9,300 

- 

$12,800 

occupied  units 

Renter  occupied  units 

162 

37% 

522,274 

41% 

Median  contract  rent 

$46 

- 

$59 

Vacant  - for  sale  or 

15 

3% 

108,539 

6.7% 

for  rent 

Housing  is  one  of  North 

Carolina's  most  serious 

problems 

and,  fortunately,  Franklinton' s 

housing  statistics  indicate  that 

Frankl inton ' s housing 

stock  is  in  better  condition  and  of 

higher 

value  than  the  states. 

Nevertheless,  the  low 

vacancy  and 

rental 

rate  in  combination  with  the  very  poor  housing  for  Blacks  and  lack 
of  new  construction  present  a poor  picture  of  the  housing  situation 
in  Franklinton.  There  are  a variety  of  solutions  to  Frankl inton ' s 
housing  problem;  however,  all  are  involved  and  require  municipal 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  as  well  as  volunteer  time  and 
dedication  from  Franklinton  citizens.  Some  form  of  public 
housing  or  federally  subsidized  housing  programs  could  alleviate 
housing  problems  for  some  of  Frankl inton ' s low  and  moderate  income 
citizens.  Enforcement  of  a municipal  building  code  (which  could 
be  based  entirely  on  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code) 
would  encourage  high  construction  quality  in  the  future.  Adoption 
and  enforcement  of  a minimum  housing  code  could  either  bring 
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many  of  the  deteriorating  and  dilapidated  houses  up  to  standard 
or  require  that  they  be  demolished. 

Poverty  seems  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  poor  housing  in 
Franklinton  and  one  solution  to  this  situation  is  encouraging 
economic  growth  and  higher  paying  jobs  in  the  Franklinton  area. 
However,  good  planning  could  have  prevented  some  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  substandard  houses  are  located  in  areas  not  conducive 
to  good  residential  environment;  for  instance  many  of  the  sub- 
standard houses  in  the  planning  jurisdiction  are  located  near 
the  railroad  tracks,  or  in  areas  where  septic  tanks  do  not  properly 
function.  Other  factors  which  contribute  to  substandard  housing 
include  facilities  such  as  water,  sewer  and  garbage  collection. 

In  the  future  annexation  of  these  substandard  areas  may  provide 
needed  municipal  attention.  Enforcement  of  a zoning  ordinance, 
subdivision  regulations,  a minimum  housing  code  and  building  code 
will  overcome  some  existing  problems  and  avoid  them  to  a large 
extent  in  the  future. 
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Trade  Land  Use 


The  general  category  "trade"  includes  wholesale  trade  and 
retail  trade.  Except  for  a few  isolated  commercial  establishments, 
the  majority  of  the  commercial  land  area  is  located  in  the  central 
business  district  (CBD).  The  retail  trade  area  is  fairly  well  delineated 
bounded  generally  by  the  railroad  on  the  south,  Green  Street  on  the 
east,  Vine  Street  on  the  west  and  Hillsboro  on  the  north.  The 
Hillsboro  section  of  downtown  is  actually  bounded  by  homes.  Other 
scattered  retail  uses  are  found  outside  the  CBD  in  various  areas 
around  town.  For  instance,  a neighborhood  shopping  center,  consisting 
of  a grocery  store,  package  store,  laundry,  gas  station,  and  repair 
shop,  is  located  on  U.  S.  1.  In  addition  a few  small  neighborhood 
grocery  stores  and  gasoline  service  stations  are  in  the  planning 
area.  Although  these  are  conveniently  located,  most  are  in  shabby 
condition.  Except  for  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Shopping  Center,  there  is 

no  new  commercial  growth.  Trade  land  usage  accounts  for  13  acres 
inside  the  town  limits  and  13.3  outside  in  the  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

Service  Land  Uses 

Service  activities  include  barber  shops,  beauty  shops, 
professional  offices,  churches,  cemeteries  and  schools,  among 
others.  Service  activities  occupy  a total  of  35  acres  (157c)  in 
Franklinton  and  14  acres  (4%)  in  the  extraterritorial  planning 
area.  Service  uses  are  intermingled  with  retail  uses  in  the  CBD. 

In  most  cases,  these  two  uses  are  compatible.  However,  service 
uses  such  as  taverns  are  incompatible  in  a neighborhood. 
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Manufacturing  Land  Uses 


Manufacturing  land  uses  occupy  8.7  acres  of  land  in 

Franklinton  and  30  acres  outside  of  town.  There  is  no  one 
industrial  park  area;  instead  two  firms  are  located  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  planning  area  - Burlington  Mills  and  Durham  Hosiery. 
Sterling  Cotton  Mills  is  located  just  east  of  downtown.  Burlington 
and  Durham  Hosiery  are  modern  structures.  Franklinton  Cotton  Mill 
is  more  reminescent  of  the  19th  Century  mill. 

Resource  Production  and  Extraction 
No  land  is  devoted  to  resource  production  and  extration 
in  the  Franklinton  planning  area. 

Transportation,  Communications,  and  Utilities 
Included  in  this  category  are  streets  and  highways,  rail- 
roads, rights  of  way,  municipal  water  and  sewer  facilities.  1.4 
acres  of  land  are  in  Franklinton  and  2.4  acres  in  the  planning 
area  are  devoted  to  these  uses. 

Cultural,  Entertainment,  and  Recreational  Uses 
Approximately  4.2  acres  are  devoted  to  cultural,  enter- 
tainment and  recreational  use  within  the  planning  jurisdiction. 

This  acreage  is  primarily  two  small  parks  that  are  located  in  the 
extraterritorial  planning  jurisdiction. 

The  National  Recreation  Association  suggests  that  there 
be  ten  acres  of  land  for  each  1,000  residents.  According  to  this 
standard,  Frankl inton ' s planning  area  lacks  approximately  30 
acres  of  recreation  land. 
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LAND  USE  PROBLEMS 


Like  every  other  town  which  had  not  consciously 
determined  a pattern  for  its  physical  development,  Franklinton 
has  many  physical  problems  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  an 
absence  of  coordination  of  the  actions  of  the  public  and  private 

sections  as  day-to-day  decisions  about  the  development  of  the 
community  were  made. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  problems  in  Franklinton  is  poor 
street  layout  and  inadequate  street  widths.  Much  of  Franklinton 
was  developed  on  an  undesirable  ’’gridiron"  street  system  of  square 
short  blocks,  which  does  not  enable  smooth  cross-town  travel,  creates 
more  streets  than  necessary  (and  thus  increases  public  maintenance 
costs),  and  necessitates  a high  number  of  turning  movements  by 
drivers.  Difficult  offset  intersections- for  instance,  College 
Street-Nash  Avenue  and  Loop  Street-have  been  created.  A better 
and  more  efficient  street  layout  would  have  had  direct  connecting 
streets.  Deadend  streets  - for  instance,  Mitchell  Street  without 
turning  circles  were  established  and  blocks  of  excessive  and 
inconvenient  length  platted. 

Streets  intersect  at  sharp  angles-for  instance,  Wilson 
Street  and  Chavis  Street,  making  turns  dangerous  and  difficult. 

Lots  of  unusable  dimensions  have  been  Pi  otted. 

Incompatible  land  uses  in  close  proximity  have  a 
negative  impact  upon  residential  neighborhoods  and  indeed  any 
environment  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  occur.  Franklinton  has 
several  examples  of  serious  incompatible  land  usage;  for  instance, 
on  U.  S.  1 there  are  a few  attractive  homes  that  have  been 
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totally  enveloped  by  unattractive  "strip"  conmercial  development. 
Other  examples  of  incompatible  land  usage  include  the  Tar  Heel 
Lounge  and  the  Town  Talk  Inn. 

The  development  along  U»  S.  1 has  already  become  an. 
unattractive  problem  and  traffic  hazard  for  Franklin ton.  The  trend 
toward  strip  commercial  development  has  been  unhindered  by  any 
land  use  regulations  and  unfortunately  has  created  the  potential 
for  future  problems.  Strip  commercial  development  is  under s i.rable 
because: 

1)  the  numerous  curb  cuts  associated  with  this 
development  reduce  traffic  carrying  capacity  of 
roadways  and  increase  traffic  congestions; 

2)  shallow  lot  development  makes  expansion  and 
provision  of  off-street  parking  and  loading 
facilities  difficult; 

3)  mixed  land  usage  is  encouraged;  and 

4)  entranceways  to  town  become  cluttered  and 
unattractive. 

These  problems  can  be  prevented  by  zoning  blocks  of  land  for 
commercial  development  so  that  it  will  be  compact. 

Frankl inton  is  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  large 
sections  of  development  that  have  occurred  immediately  outside 
the  town  limits  but  have  in  no  way  been  controlled  by  town 
ordinances.  A majority  of  the  towns  in  North  Carolina  encounter 
similar  problems.  However,  in  Franklinton  the  problem  has  been 
aggravated  since  towns  in  Franklin  County  have  not  until  recently 
had  enabling  legislation  to  annex.  This  problem  can  be  prevented 
in  the  future  by  exercising  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  the 
areas  of  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  and  by  annexing.  Since 
Franklinton  did  not  have  these  alternatives  available,  the  quality 
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PUBLIC  WORKS 


The  public  water  and  sewer  systems  of  a community  represents 
an  immense  public  investment,  and  land  planning  must  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  both  the  public  health  and  public  economy  by  esta- 
blishing land  use  patterns  which  make  efficient  use  of  the  potentials 
of  this  system. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  Franklinton' s water  and  sewer 
system  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Works  department,  consisting 
of  one  Public  Works  Director  and  two  additional  men. 

Water  System 

Franklinton ' s sources  of  water  supply  are  Sally  Kearney 
Creek  and  Cedar  Creek.  Presently,  the  town  uses  only  Sally  Kearney 
Creek  as  a water  supply.  This  creek  has  a safe  yield  of  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day  (1.0  MGD).^  The  treatment  plant  located  off  of 
Highway  56  West  outside  the  town  limits,  has  capacity  of  1.0  MGD. 
Average  daily  consumption  is  approximately  247,000  GPD,  or  25%,  of 
plant  capacity;  maximum  daily  use  has  run  as  high  as  315,500 
GPD  or  32%  of  plant  capacity. 

Franklinton  has  a total  of  950  water  accounts;  and  the 
average  user  consumes  about  200  GPD.^  Major  users  of  water  include 
Durham  Hoisery,  Burlington  Industry  and  Franklinton  Cotton  Mills. 

Durham  Hoisery  uses  between  132,000  gallons  per  month  and  348,000 


Safe  yeild-20-the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Creek  except  in  cases  of  extreme  drought  (a  failure 
rate  of  once  in  20  years).  MGD  - Million  gallons  per  day. 

GPD  - Gallons  per  day 
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gallons  per  month;  Burlington  between  819,000  and  2,076,000  and 
Franklinton  Cotton  Mill  between  258,000  and  438,000  gallons  per 
month. 

Total  storage  of  finished  water  is  550,000  gallons.  Two 
elevated  tanks  are  used  - 1,200,000  gallon  tank  at  Durham  Hoisery 
and  a 100,000  gallon  tank  on  U.  S.  1A  near  the  Franklinton  Cotton 
Mill.  A 200,000  clear  well  and  50,000  underground  storage  tank 
are  located  at  the  water  treatment  plant.  In  spite  of  the  550,000 
gallon  water  storage  and  the  million  gallon  water  treatment  plant, 
the  Town  of  Franklinton  is  still  in  need  of  additional  water  supply 
and  storage  in  order  to  meet  the  required  fire  flow.^ 

Frankl inton ' s second  source  of  water  supply  is  Cedar 
Creek.  The  town  acquired  this  source  as  a supplement  to  Sally 
Kearney  Creek.  Two  raw  water  pumps  (500  g.p.m.  each)  are  located 
at  the  source;  the  water  lines  connect  this  source  with  Sally 
Kearney  Creek,  and  assure  Franklinton  of  more  than  adequate  water 
supply. 

Generally,  there  are  no  problems  with  the  treatment 
plant.  However  the  town  currently  is  faced  with  operating  problems, 
since  it  has  only  one  certified  water  plant  operator  on  its  staff 
and  this  person  has  recently  been  promoted  to  Public  Works  Director. 

The  water  distribution  system  serves  Franklinton  as  well 
as  portions  of  the  one-mile  planning  jurisdiction.  Map  4 shows 
the  water  distribution  system.  Two  obvious  problems  exist  with 
the  system:  Franklinton  has  permitted  a number  of  small  diameter 
and  private  lines  to  connect  to  its  system.  These  small  diameter 

^Freeman  Associates,  Water  Resource  Management  Region  K. 
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lines  cannot  be  extended  and  currently  do  not  even  provide  ade- 
quate flow  and  pressure  for  domestic  use  and  especially  for  fire 
protection.  Franklinton  also  has  a number  of  dead-end  lines; 
presently  these  have  not  caused  problems;  nevertheless,  future 
expansion  of  the  system  should  avoid  dead-end  lines.  Without  a 
looped  system  or  blow-off  valves  at  the  end  of  lines,  sediment 
collects,  and  when  pressure  drops  householders  are  faced  with 
turbid  water  flowing  from  their  faucets. 

It  is  recommended  that  Franklinton  become  a part  of  a 
county-wide  water  system  connecting  Louisburg,  Franklinton, 

Youngsville  and  the  Gulf-Atomic  Plant.  Such  a county  water 
system  would  encourage  economic  development,  improve  fire 
protection,  lower  water  rates,  and  provide  for  better  operation 
of  the  water  system. 

Franklinton ' s water  is  sold  on  a metered  rate.  Below 
are  the  existing  rates  for  water: 


WATER  RATES,  MAY,  1974 


In 


Town 

Minimum  Charge  (3,000  gallons) 

next  7,000  gallons 

next  20,000  gallons 

next  70,000  to  100,000  gallons 

next  101,000  gals,  to  200,000  gals 

over  200,000  gallons 


Water 


$4.50 

.65/thousand  gallons 
.60 
.55 
.50 
.38 


Out  of  Town 

first  3,000  gals.  (Minimum  charge)  $9.00 
next  7,000  gallons 
next  20,000  gallons 
next  70,000  to  100,000  gallons 
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90/thousand  gallons 

80 

70 


200,000  GAL 

CLEAR  WATEI 
WELL 
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quate flow  and  pressure  for  domestic  use  and  especially  for  fire 
protection.  Franklinton  also  has  a number  of  dead-end  lines; 
presently  these  have  not  caused  problems;  nevertheless,  future 
expansion  of  the  system  should  avoid  dead-end  lines.  Without  a 
looped  system  or  blow-off  valves  at  the  end  of  lines,  sediment 
collects,  and  when  pressure  drops  householders  are  faced  with 
turbid  water  flowing  from  their  faucets. 

It  is  recommended  that  Franklinton  become  a part  of  a 
county-wide  water  system  connecting  Louisburg,  Franklinton, 

Youngsville  and  the  Gulf-Atomic  Plant.  Such  a county  water 
system  would  encourage  economic  development,  improve  fire 
protection,  lower  water  rates,  and  provide  for  better  operation 
of  the  water  system. 

Franklinton ' s water  is  sold  on  a metered  rate.  Below 
are  the  existing  rates  for  water: 
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Franklinton  does  not  have  a sewer  charge  for  in-town 
sewer  customers;  outside  town,  customers  are  charged  507,  of  the 
water  bill  for  sewer  charge  up  to  a maximum  of  $7.50  for  residential 
uses  and  $22.50  for  commercial  users.  The  Planning  Board  has 
recently  recommended  that  a 507o  sewer  charge  be  instituted  for  in- 
town  customers;  in  addition  the  Board  proposed  that  outside 
water  rates  be  increased  to  double  the  inside  rate.  In  the  near 
future,  the  entire  water-sewer  rate  system  should  be  examined  to 
see  if  the  water  system  is  self-supporting,  as  it  should  be. 
Particular  attention  should  be  focused  on  industrial  rates  to 
determine  that  industrial  users  are  paying  their  fair  share. 

However,  the  currently  revised  water  and  sewer  rates  should  be 
enforced  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  review  in  order  to 
insure  accuracy. 

Policies  for  extension  of  water  and  sewer  lines  are 
identical  and  are  both  currently  under  review.  The  existing 
policy  dictates  that  within  the  city  limits  the  town  is  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  involved  in  extension;  outside 
of  town,  individual  property  owners  are  responsible  for  the  total 
cost.  A more  equitable  policy  is  currently  being  considered. 

Sanitary  Sewerage  System 

Franklinton' s Sanitary  Sewerage  System,  shown  on  Map  5 
is  particularly  problematic  for  the  town.  The  trickling  filter 
treatment  plant  located  on  Cedar  Creek  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  has  design  capacity  of 
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300,000  gallons.  It  was  constructed  in  1964  and  currently  has  an 
estimated  flow  of  250,000.  Although  the  plant  is  not  hydraulically 
overloaded,  it  is  organically  overloaded.  The  primary  cause  of 
this  overloading  is  that  industrial  wastes  are  not  pretreated  prior 
to  discharge  into  the  municipal  system.  Consequently  the  influent 
BOD  content  is  approximately  twice  the  strength  of  ordinary  sewage. 

Since  a trickling  filter  plant  such  as  Franklinton  is  not 
compatible  with  industrial  waste,  the  effluent  BOD  content  is  three 
to  four  times  higher  than  should  be  according  to  State  standards 
promulgated  by  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Water  and  Air  Resources. 

There  are  lift  stations  in  the  Franklinton  system-shown  on 
Map  5.  The  remainder  of  the  system  depends  on  gravity  flow.  The 
capacity  of  the  lift  stations  are  not  known. 

Town  policy  requires  that  hookups  to  existing  sewer  lines 
are  mandatory  within  town  if  possible.  Outside  of  town  hookups  are  at 
the  property  owner's  discretion. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  environmental  problem  that  the 
Franklinton  sewage  treatment  plant  is  causing,  the  plant's  defi- 
ciencies have  significent  implications  for  the  growth  of  the  town. 

Since  the  plant  is  currently  overloaded,  the  North  Carolina  Office 
of  Water  and  Air  Resources  has  advised  that  the  plant  could  not 
handle  many  new  hookups  to  the  system.  Therefore  it  is  mandatory 
that  the  town  investigate  alternative  solutions. 

Fortunately,  the  "201"  facilities  planning  area  is  in  the 
process  of  being  delineated.^ 

^Section  201  of  the  1972  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  require  that  comprehensive  facilities  planning 
be  completed  prior  to  distribution  of  grant  money  to  insure  that  waste- 
water  treatment  problems  are  solved  in  the  most  cost-effective  method. 
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"201"  facilities  plan  will  determine  sewer  needs  to  service  the 
Frankl inton-Youngsvil le  area.  The  conclusions  to  the  study  will 
include  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Franklinton  sewage  treatment 
plant  - that  is  whether  to  upgrade  the  existing  facility  or  to 
provide  a new  regional  plant.  The  latter  now  seems  to  be  the  most 
feasible. 

The  town  of  Franklinton  currently  could  upgrade  its  treat- 
ment facilities  by  requiring  adequate  pretreatment  of  industrial 
waste  and  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  existing  treatment  methods. 

Inadequate  treatment  of  Frankl inton ' s sewage  is  a critical 
problem  for  the  town.  Alternative  solutions  should  be  investigated 
immediately. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Streets  and  Highways 


There  are  approximately  20.5  miles  of  streets  within  the 
Franklinton  planning  area.  Of  this  total,  11.53  are  within 
Franklinton' s town  limits.  State  maintained  streets  comprise 
approximately  1/3  of  Franklinton ' s total  mileage. 

Franklinton  uses  Powell  Bill  funds  to  maintain  its  street 
system.  Powell  Bill  funds  for  cities  and  towns  are  derived  from 
the  state  gasoline  tax  and  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  street  mileage.  Powell  Bill  allocations  to  Franklinton  totaled 
$20,292.00  for  fiscal  year  1973-74.  Franklinton  uses  a portion  of 
its  Powell  Bill  allocation  to  contract  with  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Highway  Safety  for  annual  maintenance  of  all 
streets.  The  Franklinton  Public  Works  Department  only  takes  care 
of  emergency  street  repairs. 

Most  of  Franklinton ' s streets  are  paved.  Two  percent  of 
its  streets  in  town  are  unpaved.  Outside  the  town  there  are  3.2 
miles  of  unpaved  streets.  Map  6 shows  the  location  of  unpaved 
streets  in  the  planning  area. 

Generally,  Franklinton  streets  are  not  congested.  A review 
of  traffic  volume  data  for  state  maintained  roads  shows  that  no 
roadway  links  have  reached  practical  vehicle  carrying  capacities. 

Parking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a problem  for  Franklinton 
visitors  and  residents.  On-street  parking  in  the  downtown  area 
causes  traffic  congestion  in  the  downtown.  Moreover,  student  on- 
street parking  at  the  Franklinton  High  School  further  causes 
traffic  congestion. 
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In  the  downtown  area  diagonal  on-street  parking  is 


permitted.  Off-street  parking  is  a small  lot  near  the  railroad 
tracks  and  a public  parking  lot  off  Main  Street. 

Franklinton  needs  a system  for  naming  streets;  for  instance, 
a system  which  states  that  all  roads  going  north  and  south  be  named 
streets;  all  roads  going  east  and  west  be  named  avenues;  etc.  In 
addition,  all  future  street  names  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Planning 
in  order  to  prevent  situations  in  which  two  different  streets  have 
the  same  name.  For  instance,  in  the  Franklinton  planning  jurisdiction 
there  are  two  sets  of  ’’First,  Second,  Third"  etc.  Streets. 

S idewalks 

The  majority  of  Frankl inton ' s sidewalks  are  provided  in 
the  downtown  area.  Map  6 indicates  the  location  of  sidewalks.  One 
that  definitely  needs  sidewalks  is  Highway  1A  outside  the  town 
limits  toward  the  elementary  school.  The  area  is  outside  the  town’s 

jurisdiction;  nevertheless,  it  is  distressing  to  see  school  children 
walking  in  ditches  along  a busy  road. 
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FUTURE  LAND  USE  PLAN 


Introduction 

The  background  information  summarized  in  the  preceeding 
section  provides  essential  information  for  Franklinton  to  take  stock 
of  its  existing  condition  - its  trends,  problems,  and  potentials. 

This  information  can  now  be  used  for  recommendations  to  guide  the 
town  in  achieving  the  types  of  growth  and  development  it  desires 
in  the  future. 

The  future  Land  Development  Plan  for  Franklinton  presents 
a pattern  for  future  residential,  commercial,  cultural  and  public 
land  uses  for  the  Franklinton  planning  area.  Recommendations 
embodied  in  this  report  can  be  used  for  both  public  and  private 
purposes.  In  terms  of  public  decision-making,  this  plan  should 
serve  as  the  basic  framework  for  drafting  the  town's  zoning 
ordinance  and  for  determining  where  annexation  should  be  pursued. 

For  the  private  sector,  the  plan  is  a statement  of  the  town's 
adopted  planning  policies  which  should  be  carefully  studied  before 
making  land  investment  decisions. 

This  plan  should  be  updated  and  amended  whenever  necessary 
to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

Goals  and  objectives  for  the  Town  of  Franklinton  were 
determined  at  a public  meeting  which  town  officials,  planning  board 
members  and  town  citizens  were  present.  A variety  of  issues  were 
discussed  at  the  meeting,  including  the  desired  type  of  future 
growth  and  the  most  pressing  problems  the  town  faced.  Participants 
were  also  asked  to  determine  the  overall  character  and  environment 
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that  Franklinton  should  strive  to  achieve  in  the  future.  Based  on 
the  results  of  that  meeting,  the  following  objectives  are  priority 
items: 


1.  Suitable  industrial  and  commercial  sites  should  be 
preserved  in  order  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  economic  base  of 
Franklinton. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  efficient  use  of  land  and  municipal 
services  by  encouraging  compact  development  requiring  a minimum 
expenditure  of  public  and  private  funds. 

3.  To  develop  a thoroughfare  system  that  will  provide  for 
the  safe,  convenient  and  efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods. 

4.  To  provide  those  public  services  necessary  to  achieve 
the  community  growth  objective  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Franklinton  residents. 

5.  To  enhance  the  physical  environment  in  the  Franklinton 
planning  area  by  adopting  regulatory  measures  necessary  to  ensure 
good  land  use  and  building  practices. 

6.  To  upgrade  the  Franklinton  sewer  system  service. 


Future  Growth  Patterns 

Good  growth  and  development  must  be  guided  and  directed 
to  ensure  that  land  use  patterns  will  be  functional,  visually 
pleasing  and  economical.  Growth  patterns  should  be  related  to 

topography,  soils,  accessibility  to  services,  and  the  relationship 
to  existing  land  use  patterns. 

Guidelines  or  criteria  have  been  developed  to  locate 
future  land  usage.  These  criteria  are  the  basis  for  rational 
decisions  about  the  most  suitable  and  the  most  desirable  land  usage. 


1 1 

Although  the  sewage  system  did  not  emerge  as  a critical 
issue  at  the  public  goal  setting  meeting,  the  town  has  been  advised 
that  the  system  is  a serious  problem  and  is  taking  steps  to  remedy 
the  situation. 
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Locational  Criteria 


1 . Residential  Development 

a.  Future  residential  development  should  be  encou- 
raged in  areas  presently  served  by  public  water 
and  sewer. 

b.  Recreational  facilities  should  be  included  as 
an  integral  part  of  neighborhoods,  designed  and 
constructed  in  conjunction  with  neighborhood 
schools,  whenever  possible. 

c.  Multi-family  housing  should  be  located  near  major 
traffic  arteries  and  recreational  facilities. 

d.  Areas  that  presently  house  deteriorated  structures 
should  be  considered  potential  residential  rede- 
velopment areas. 

e.  Residential  areas  should  be  adjacent  to  or  have 
easy  access  to  the  major  thoroughfare  system. 

f.  Interior  street  design  should  discourage  through 
traffic . 

g.  Soils  should  be  suitable  for  residential  deve- 
lopment. Bearing  strengths  should  be  adequate, 
water  tables  should  have  reasonably  good  drainage 
characteristics.  Soils  should  be  suitable  for 
either  septic  tank  and  public  water  and  sewerage. 

h.  Topography  should  have  slopes  of  less  than  10%. 

2 . Commercial  Development 


a.  Future  commercial  expansion  should  occur  within 
the  existing  major  commercial  district. 

b.  Commercial  development  should  coincide  with  the 
proposed  transportation  system  to  alleviate 
congestion  of  the  commercial  areas. 

c.  Off-street  parking  facilities  should  be  provided 
in  commercial  areas. 

d.  Development  of  design  standards  for  shopping 
centers  in  keeping  with  state  and  national 
standards. 

3 .  Industrial  Development 

a.  Development  should  be  located  on  nearly  level 

land  capable  of  being  graded  without  undue  expenses. 

b.  Sites  should  have  adequate  water,  sewer,  and 
power  facilities. 

c.  Sites  should  have  direct  access  to  major  thorough- 
fares and  should  be  adequate  for  plant  workers. 
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d.  Land  area  should  be  adequate  for  off-street  parking 
and  future  plant  expansions. 

e.  Landscaping  and  buffer  zones  should  be  provided. 

f.  Soil  characteristics  should  be  appropriate  for 
industrial  development.  There  should  be  no  under- 
lying rock  which  would  be  costly  to  excavate,  and 
the  soil  should  be  sufficiently  compact  for  at 
least  normal  load-bearing  characteristics. 

g.  Industrial  sites  should  be  protected  from  encroach- 
ment by  other  uses  through  enforcement  of  a zoning 
ordinance. 

4.  Cultural,  Entertainment  and  Recreation 

a.  The  topography  of  the  site  for  recreational  uses 
such  as  football  or  tennis. 

b.  Recreation  areas  should  be  easily  accessible  to 
all  town  population. 

c.  Whenever  possible  recreational  facilities  should 
be  combined  with  school  facilities  to  serve  as 
educational  and  recreation  centers. 

5 . Transportation,  Communications  and  Utilities 


Streets  perform  two  primary  functions  - they  provide 
traffic  service  and  land  access  service.  These  two  functions,  when 
combined,  are  basically  incompatible.  The  conflict  is  not  serious 
if  both  traffic  and  land  service  demands  are  low.  But  when  traffic 
volumes  are  high,  conflicts  created  by  uncontrolled  and  intensely 

used  abutting  property  result  in  intolerable  traffic  flow  friction 
and  congestion. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  is  that 
it  provides  a functional  system  of  streets  which  permits  travel 
from  origins  to  destinations  with  directness,  ease,  and  safety. 
Different  streets  in  the  system  are  designed  and  called  on  to 
perform  specific  functions,  thus  minimizing  the  traffic  and  land 
service  conflict.  Streets  can  be  categorized  as  to  function  and 
standards  applied  for  their  development  as  follows: 
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Local  Access  Streets;  These  streets  have  the  purpose  of 
providing  access  to  abutting  property.  They  are  not 
intended  to  carry  heavy  volumes  of  traffic  and  should  be 
located  in  such  a way  to  serve  only  traffic  with  origins 
or  destinations  on  these  streets. 

Minor  Thoroughfares:  Minor  thoroughfares  are  more  impor- 
tant streets  in  the  city  system  and  perform  the  function 
of  collecting  traffic  from  local  access  streets  and 
carrying  it  to  the  major  thoroughfare  system.  They  may 
be  used  to  supplement  the  major  thoroughfare  system  by 
facilitating  a minor  through- traffic  movement  and  may 
also  serve  abutting  property.  Minor  thoroughfares  should 
be  designed  to  serve  only  a limited  area  to  prevent  their 
development  as  major  thoroughfares.  Two  or  four  traffic 
lanes  may  be  required,  depending  upon  traffic  volumes, 
and  parking  may  be  permitted  on  both  sides.  Right-of- 
way  width  will  depend  on  street  width  but  should  not  be 
less  than  60  feet  or  50  feet  with  streets  with  curb  and  gutter. 

Major  Thoroughfares:  Major  thoroughfares  are  the  heavy 
traffic  carriers  of  the  city.  Their  function  is  to  move 
intracity  and  intercity  traffic.  The  streets  which 
comprise  the  major  thoroughfare  system  may  also  serve 
abutting  property;  however,  their  major  function  is  to 
carry  traffic.  They  should  not  be  bordered  by  uncon- 
trolled strip  development.  Such  development  significantly 
lowers  the  capacity  of  the  thoroughfare  to  carry  traffic 
and  each  driveway  is  a danger  and  an  impediment  to 
traffic  flow.  Major  thoroughfares  may  range  from  a two- 
lane  street  carrying  minor  traffic  volumes  to  major 
expressways  with  four  or  more  traffic  lanes.  Usually 
parking  should  not  be  permitted  on  major  thoroughfares. 
Rights-of-way  will  vary  depending  upon  design  requirements. 

A coordinated  system  of  major  thoroughfares  forms  the  basic 
framework  of  the  urban  street  system.  A major  thorough- 
fare system  which  is  most  adaptable  to  diverse  lines  of 
travel  within  an  urban  area  and  that  permits  movement 
between  various  areas  of  the  city  with  maximum  directness 
is  the  radial-loop  system.  The  radial  loop  street  system 
consists  of  several  functional  elements  which  are  as 
follows: 

Radial  Streets:  The  radial  streets  provide  for  traffic 
movement  between  points  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  the  central  area.  This  is  a major  traffic  move- 
ment in  most  cities,  and  the  economic  strength  of  the 
central  business  district  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of 
this  type  of  thoroughfare. 
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The  Crosstown  System:  If  all  radial  streets  crossed  in 
central  area,  an  intolerable  congestion  problem  would 
result.  To  avoid  this  problem,  it  is  very  important  to 
have  a system  of  crosstown  streets  which  forms  a loop 
around  the  central  business  district.  These  streets  route 
traffic  along  the  border  of  the  central  area  as  it  moves 
from  origins  on  one  side  to  destinations  on  the  other.  The 
system  also  allows  central  area  traffic  to  circle  the 
central  area  and  enter  near  its  destination.  The  effect 
of  a good  crosstown  system  is  to  free  the  central  area  of 
crosstown  traffic,  thus  permitting  the  central  area  to 
better  function  in  its  role  as  a pedestrian  shopping  area. 

The  Loop  System:  Loop  streets  move  traffic  between  subur- 
ban areas  of  the  city.  Although  a loop  may  completely 
encircle  the  city,  a typical  trip  may  be  from  an  origin 
near  a radial  thoroughfare  to  a destination  near  another 
radial  thoroughfare.  Loop  streets  do  not  necessarily  carry 
heavy  volumes  of  traffic,  but  they  function  to  help  relieve 
central  area  congestion  and  shorten  travel  times  between 
suburban  areas.  There  may  be  one  or  more  loops,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  urban  area,  and  they  are  generally 
spaced  one-half  mile  to  one  mile  apart,  depending  on  the 
intensity  of  land  use. 

Bypass:  A bypass  is  designed  to  carry  traffic  through  or 

around  the  urban  area,  thus  providing  relief  to  the  city 
street  system  by  removing  from  it  traffic  which  has  no 
desire  to  be  in  the  city.  Bypasses  are  usually  designed 
to  through-highway  standards  with  control  of  access. 
Occasionally  a low  traffic-volume  bypass  can  be  designed 
to  function  as  a portion  of  an  urban  loop.  The  general 
effect  of  by-passes  is  to  expedite  the  movement  of  through 
traffic  and  to  improve  traffic  conditions  within  the  city. 

By  freeing  the  local  streets  for  use  by  shopping  and  home- 
to-work  traffic,  they  tend  to  increase  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  local  area. 

Based  on  the  locational  criteria  for  development  and  roads 
described  previously,  the  following  land  use  pattern  and  thoroughfare 
plan  are  presented  on  Maps  7 and  8.  In  addition,  a verbal  explanation 
of  the  plan  follows  the  maps. 
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Land  Use  Plan  Explanation 


1 . Industrial  Sites 

Since  the  planning  board  and  the  Franklinton  citizens 
agreed  that  location  of  industry  was  of  paramount  importance  to 
Franklinton  residents  in  terms  of  attracting  new  residential  deve- 
lopment and  increasing  and  improving  job  opportunities,  the  indus- 
trial sites  will  be  discussed  first.  Three  sites  sere  selected. 

Two  of  them  were  selected  since  their  attractiveness  as  industrial 
sites  had  already  been  confirmed  by  industrial  options  on  the  land. 
These  two  sites-one  on  U.  S.  1 adjacent  to  Durham  Hoisery  and  one 
off  of  North  Carolina  56  - are  both  serviced  by  major  roads  and 
site  topography  is  suitable.  The  U.  S.  1 site  can  easily  be 
serviced  by  water  and  sewer  facility  extension.  The  North  Carolina 
56  site  - only  a small  portion  of  which  is  actually  in  the 
Franklinton  planning  jurisdiction  - will  be  serviced  by  the  major 
mains  to  be  extended  for  the  Gulf  Atomic  plant  that  is  to  be 
located  in  Youngsville.  The  third  site  is  located  between  U.  S» 

1A  and  the  railroad  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  planning  area. 
The  location  is  good  except  that  sewer  service  may  require  a lift 
station. 

2 . Trade  and  Service  Development 

The  trade  and  service  categories  were  treated  as  separate 
uses  in  the  Land  Use  Survey.  This  would  not  be  practical  in  a plan 
which  is  general  in  nature.  For  simplicity  the  trade  and  service 
categories  will  be  treated  as  one  use.  The  plan  shows  two  basic 
areas  for  new  commercial  development.  The  plan  emphasizes  that 
the  downtown  should  remain  a vital  retail  and  service  center.  The 
town  must  make  every  effort  to  protect  the  downtown  and  to  provide 
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room  for  future  expansion.  The  plan  defines  and  area  for  the 
central  business  district  (CBD)  including  the  current  area  as 
well  as  expanison.  In  addition  some  acreage  has  been  for 
expansion  of  the  CBD. 

The  second  major  commercial  area  is  along  U.  S . 1 where 
a strip  commercial  area  has  already  begun.  The  plan  proposes  to 
expand  this  area  slightly  and  to  basically  control  the  type  and 
location  of  all  future  commercial  development  along  U.  S.  1. 

3.  Residential  Development 

The  population  projections  earlier  in  this  report  indi- 
cated that  Franklinton  can  expect  a population  increase.  The  exact 
extent  of  the  increase  is  difficult  to  predict  in  light  of  two 
conflicting  events.  During  the  last  ten  years  Franklinton  and 
Franklin  County  have  lost  population  due  to  the  decline  of  agri- 
culture. Counterbalancing  this  trend  is  the  location  and  relatively 
unknown  impact  of  the  Gulf  Atomic  Plant  in  Youngsville.  If 
Franklinton  grows  where  will  the  people  live,  in  what  type  of 
housing  and  at  what  density?  The  Planning  Board  recommended  that 
residential  development  of  all  types  be  permitted  throughout  the 
planning  jurisdiction.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  new 
residential  growth  will  be  single  family  dwelling  units-both  con- 
ventional construction  and  mobile  homes.  Currently  Franklinton 
has  a town  ordinance  prohibiting  the  location  of  mobile  homes  in 
the  town  limits.  The  ordinance  is  probably  unsound  legally  since 
the  North  Carolina  courts  generally  are  not  upholding  such  restrictive 
ordinances.  Moreover,  the  popularity  of  mobile  homes  has  grown 
rapidly,  especially  in  light  of  increased  housing  costs.  Mobile 
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homes  provide  adequate  living  quarters  at  low  and  moderate  costs 
for  many  families,  and  with  proper  site  requirements  can  be  an 
asset  to  the  local  housing  inventory.  Franklinton  should  replace 
its  current  ordinance  with  an  improved  law.  It  is  expected  that 
single  family  dwellings  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  form  of 
residence  in  the  future.  A need  for  apartments  was  also  recognized 
Multi-family  dwellings  generally  raise  the  town's  tax  base  substan- 
tially more  than  they  cost  the  town  for  services.  They  can  be  a 
community  asset  if  located  properly,  with  adequate  controls  on  off- 
street  parking,  open  space  and  landscaping. 

4.  Recreation  and  Conservation 

The  land  use  analysis  indicates  that  there  is  a definite 
lack  of  recreation  land  in  the  Franklinton  planning  area.  A 
community  park  of  10-20  acres  would  partially  meet  the  needed  30 
acres  to  bring  Frankl inton ' s recreation  up  to  standard.  The 
remaining  acreage  could  be  used  for  mini  parks  located  throughout 
the  planning  jurisdiction.  Conservation  sites  have  been  designated 
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PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION 


The  Land  Development  Plan  is  a tool  to  aid  in  creating  a 
better  living  and  working  environment  for  all  of  the  Town's  citizens. 
By  authorizing  the  Franklinton  Planning  Board  to  prepare  this  plan, 
the  Town  Board  of  Franklinton  has  let  it  be  known  that  it  prefers 
orderly  development  of  commercial  areas  to  strip  commercial 
development,  and  quiet  residential  neighborhoods  to  a mixture  of 
residential  uses  and  commercial  uses.  This  L&nd  Development  Plan 
will  give  the  Town  Board  direction  in  its  attempt  to  deal  with  new 
growth. 

The  preparation  of  this  plan  is  not  an  end,  but  only  the 
beginning.  Preparing  a plan  must  not  stop  the  planning  process. 

To  be  successful,  planning  must  be  continuous  process.  This  plan 
should  be  subject  to  reevaluation  and  change  at  regular  intervals, 
when  new  goals  materialize  in  the  community. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  Town 

Board  of  Commissioners  as  public  policy  in  dealing  with  future 
development.  The  Planning  Board  and  the  Town  Board  should  then 
work  to  gain  public  support  by  informing  local  citizens' 
groups  of  the  plan's  principles  and  purposes. 

The  plan  must  be  used  on  a daily  basis.  The 
Town  Administrator  should  consult  the  T hor  o ughfare 
Plan  when  subdivision  plats  come  in  for  approval,  to  insure  that 
proposed  rights-of-ways  are  not  allowed  to  be  developed.  The  Town 
Board  and  the  Planning  Board  should  consult  the  plan  in  its  delibe- 
ration on  rezoning  cases.  When  the  water  and  sewer  systems  are 
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expanded  the  effect  on  the  plan  should  be  considered. 

Ways  and  means  of  implementing  the  proposals  of  this  plan 
are  many  and  varied.  The  most  important  are  listed  below: 

1.  Upgrading  Residential  Neighborhoods  - It  is  important 
to  help  maintain  existing  property  values  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  vacant  lots  and  parcels  within  the  service  area  of 
the  town's  community  facilities.  This  can  be  done  by  adoption  of 
the  North  Carolina  Building  Codes  and  the  Minimum  Housing  Code, 

by  sponsoring  paint-up,  fix-up,  and  clean-up  campaigns,  by  making 
street  improvements  such  as  widening,  installation  of  curb  and 
gutter  and  sidewalks,  by  providing  neighborhood  recreation  facilities. 

2.  Discourage  Scattered  Development  - Since  it  is  more 
expensive  to  serve  scattered  development,  the  town  should  prepare 
and  adopt  a subdivision  regulation  ordinance  and  enforce  it  as  a 
means  of  discouraging  scattered  development. 

3.  Prepare  for  a Variety  of  Housing  Types  - The  Town 
should  adopt  a Zoning  Ordinance  that  permits  the  location  of  a 
variety  of  housing  types  to  encourage  various  income  groups  to 
locate  in  Franklinton.  The  Town  should  also  adopt  and  enforce  a 
building  permits  system  based  on  the  North  Carolina  Building  Code. 

5.  Housing  - The  Town  should  become  actively  involved 
in  the  housing  of  its  citizens.  A goal  of  adequate  housing  for 
all  families  will  reduce  crime  rates,  fire  services,  and  increase 
the  town's  tax  base. 

6.  Annexation  - The  Town  should  begin  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  annexation.  However,  prior  to  this  the  Town  should 
attempt  to  define  public  policies  in  order  to  insure  that  new 
citizens  from  the  annexed  areas  would  be  assured  a pleasant  and 
efficiently-run  place  of  residence. 

7.  Citizen  Participation  - The  involvement  of  a wide 
sector  of  the  town's  population  will  be  helpful  in  two  ways: 
citizens  will  become  better  educated  in  municipal  operations;  and 
town  officials  will  have  an  organized  mechanism  for  learning 
citizen  priorities.  Methods  of  public  involvement  include  public 
hearings  and  citizens  advisory  committees. 
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